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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
JOHN WHITING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Concluded from page 453, 


In the spring of the following year a new 
gaoler, Giles Bale, removed John Whiting 
from the Friary to the common gaol, and 
placed him in a dark, loathsome celi—gener- 
ally made use of for condemned men—where 
he had no better resting-place than straw laid 
on a damp earthen floor. His experience 
here must be related in his own words : “One 
day, as I was walking in the court of the 
prison with my mind retired to the Lord, it 
arose in my heart, Give up, which took im 
pression on my mind, so that I gave up to 
suffer patiently, and to leave my cause to the 
Lord; being resigned to His will; and as I 
was freely given up, there was way made for 
my deliverance near about that very time. 
eo 6 And oh! the peace that [ had in my 
bosom ! surely it was as a river, the glory of 
the Lord as a flowing stream, and I saw it 
was good to be faithful. The Lord 
was wonderfully with me. I could often 
even sing, though in the prison-house, as Paul 
and Silas did.” Through the entreaty of the 
gaoler’s sister-in-law less dreary quarters and 
greater liberty were allotted him. Yet not 
long after, on returning from a meeting one 
day, he found that it was reported in the lit- 
tle town that he was to be confined in the 
lower gaol again. He admits that this was 
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“a little hard to look at,” and the enemy 
tempted him to give way to hopelessness. 
But he knew where to flee for refuge, and, as 
hitherto, found that the name of the Lord is 
a strong tower; for he was soon enabled to 
feel ready to suffer, if needs be, for His sake. 
But the rumor was a false one. 


It was about this time that John Whiting 
allowed his house at Naylsey, in which one 
of his relations was residing, to be used for 
the holding of meetings, thus exposing it to 
the risk of threatened spoliation. ‘“ Let 
Friesds meet there as they used to do,” he 
wrote to his kinsman; ‘‘ and tell them from 
me that they shall never want a house to 
meet in as long as I have one, whatever 
comes of it. I leave it to the Lord, whose 
will be done in heaven and in earth, believing 
He will never fail them that put their trust 
in Him, and whatsoever such may lose for 
Truth’s sake and the exercise of a good con- 
sciencs towards God, of Him they shall re- 
ceive a hundredfold.” Such words, written 
under such circumstances as they were, and 
by a man of five-and-twenty, must have 
tended to awaken a like confiding courage in 
the hearts of those who heard them. 

In the course of the following year John 
Whiting ventured to visit Naylsey, to see 
what was the state of affairs at his home, and 
thence rode to Portshead, in order to attend 
the meeting there, and visit his former guard- 
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On his arrival he found that the! tives were often present, and there was good 


Friends, being forbidden the use of their | service among the common prisoners. 


meeting-house, were holding their meeting in 
the street; and putting up his horse he 
joined the standing group of worshippers. 
His guardian was afraid that John Whiting 
might be taken up as a prisoner, but he was 
not himself troubled with such fears; and 
Bristol being only seven miles off, he made 
up his mind on the following day to visit the 
many imprisoned Friends there. But as he 
came to the summit of a hill, and the city 
lay before him, Edmund Beaks’ loving warv- 
ings came back to his mind, and although he 
did not realiy apprehend danger, it was with 
a heavy heart that he entered the city. Soon, 
to the surprise of both, the gaoler and he 
came across each other. On being asked 
whither he was riding, John Whiting gave 
an account of his proceedings and plans, and 
was allowed to go on his way, with the in- 
junction to make haste back. Of this gaoler, 
Giles Bale, John Whiting says that he often 
seemed “ chained.” 

The persecution of Friends at Bristol was 
now very severe. Four or five of the pris- 
oners died from the effects of frightful over- 
crowding, etc. In reply to a remark of John 
Whiting on the fulness of the prison, a 
Friend named Margaret Heal said, “ Aye we 
are full fraught, ready to set sail the first fair 
wind.” She died soon afterwards. Two 
Friends who wished to visit her on her death- 
bed were not allowed to do so. At the ses- 
sions, when in some cases the jury brought in 
the verdict of Not guilty, they were sent out 
of the court to bring in that of Guilty. From 
one meeting ninety persons were driven as 
cattle to prison. “ Poor innocent lambs!” 
writes John Whiting, “being mostly young 
women, whose names for brevity I omit, 
though their first fruits, as they were holiness 
to the Lord and accepted of Him, so were 
they a sweet savour to His people.” Helliar, 
the under-sheriff of the county, a notorious 
persecutor, after breaking up a meeting, bade 
his officers put the boys and girls who had 
been present in the stocks. For telling one 
of these, a child of ten years old, that she 
need not fear the stocks,a Friend was ar- 
rested by Helliar and sent to Bridewell. It 
was at this time, when their parents were 
imprisoned, that the meetings at Bristo] were 
kept open chiefly by the children, in spite of 
severe beatings; many were sent to prison, 
one a boy eight years of age. 

After a while the prisons at Ilchester be- 
came very full, and the meetings, which took 
place three times a week, were held in the 
commen gaol which, notwithstanding many 
drawbacks, had the one merit of being large. 
Numerous Friends and relatives of the cap- 
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Early in 1684 three Friends of Long Sut- 
ton were brought to Ilchester prison, one of 
whom was Sarah Hurd, to whom John Whit- 
ing had become engaged in the previous 
year. When some one suggested to a new 
gaoler that these fresh prisoners should be 
less closely confined, he took the contrary 
course of committing them to the common 
gaol, although Sarah Hurd was already dan- 
gerously ill from the effect of the impure air 
of the prison. John Whiting, as might be 
anticipated, did not forbear to remonstrate 
with the gaoler, who soon afterwards sent him 
at night to a dungeon into which he had to 
descend through a trap-door and by means of 
a ladder—‘as Daniel was in the den,” he 
says, “only there were no lions here; but 
the Lord was with me and made all things easy, 
though my dear friend and I were separated, 
one at one end of the town and the other at 
the other, and both under locks and bolts ; 
the said Davis swearing desperately that we 
should never come out nor see one another 
again all his time. And yet in two weeks’ 
time he let me out again and her also.” Soon 
afterwards Sarah Hurd was set at liberty. 
During her confinement in the common gaol 
a Friend named Susannah Alloway volun- 
tarily shared her lot. 

In the following autumn John Whiting 
lost a dear and intimate friend, Lawrence 
Steel, of Bristol. In early life he had suffered 
so acutely from spiritual conflict that his 
health was seriously affected thereby, until 
the Lord, whose gracious voice he had often 
disregarded, spoke peace to his soul. He 
joined the Independents and found amongst 
them some manifestation of the power of 
God. But still he was not satisfied, and the 
reason of this he believed to be, ‘‘ because 
of ’—to quote his own words—“ the shortness 
of what they declared of any power to free 
from sin in this life, or faith in the manifesta- 
tion of Christ within.” Withdrawing him- 
self from them he entered the family of a 
gentleman residing in Dorsetshire, as tutor 
and chaplain. When his yearly salary was 
paid him, however, he would not take the 
portion for “preaching and praying,” al- 
though he continued to regularly conduct the 
family worship, until one day when he spoke 
on the passage, “The word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword,” etc. Having done so he re- 
tired to his chamber, there to learn from the 
Lord that it was needful to have the influence 
and guidance of His Spirit to offer acceptable 
sacrifice unto Him; and that the same 
“word” which had severed kim from his 
vain pleasures must also separate him from 
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his own vain offerings; for such he saw, with 
the clear light now vouchsafed him, they 
would henceforth have been when uncalled 
for by the Lord; and he at once requested 
that the prayer-bell might not be rung for 
him. He soon felt that it would be right to 
seek for some intercourse with Friends, from 
whom he had hitherto kept aloof, “ for fear 


‘of infection,” having also dissuaded a servant 


in the household from going amongst them. 
The first Friend with whom he conversed was 
@ poor and uneducated woman, yet he could 
but own the truth and heavenly wisdom that 
dwelt in her words. Then he attended a 
meeting where, at that time, few if any words 
were spoken, but where he felt the presence 
and power of God. As he could no longer 
act as chaplain he left the family with whom 
he had been living—a hard parting because 
of the love which existed between them. He 
afterwards became an eminent minister, and 
settled in Bristol as a schoolmaster. John 
Whiting states that he was a “preacher of 
righteousness” in that great city, in which he 
walked as a stranger and pilgrim on earth. 
His delicate health was impaired by a close 
imprisonment, six months after his release 
from which he died, at the age of forty. 

In 1685, after an interval of comparative 
freedom, John Whiting had to endure more 
severe treatment than hitherto. Because of 
the refusal of a fellow-prisoner and himself 
to meet an unjust demand of the gaoler with 
regard to rent, they were handcuffed together 
for some weeks; and this in the heat of sum- 
mer. But they were comforted by their 
Saviour’s presence and preserved in health, 
although in a crowded room where another 
prisoner lay ill of fever. The gaoler after- 
wards threatened to place them in a ward 
where there were cases of small pox, which 
one of the subordinate officers remarked 
would be as bad as murder. Before long 
John Whiting was again allowed “ the liberty 
of the town.” 

Early in 1686, after an imprisonment of 
nearly seven years, John Whiting was re- 
leased, on the proclamation of James II.’s 
general pardon, and a month or two later his 
marriage with Sarah Hurd took place. They 
lived at Long Sutton, and for some time car- 
ried on her linen drapery business. It was a 
happy union, and John Whiting found that 
his desire that nothing might divert him from 
the enjoyment of his Lord’s living presence 
was fulfilled. “It was with me,” he writes, 
in meetings and out of meetings, as I waited 
in faithfulness upon Him, whose love con- 
strained me to walk before Him in great 
nearness, humility and circumspection.” 
When John and Sarah Whiting went to Bris- 
tol fair on business, in the summer of 1687, 


William Penn was in that town, and, in spite 
of the late terrible persecution, “ mighty 
meetings were being held, to which the people 
eagerly flocked.” 

It was in the following year that John 
Whiting heard of the death of an aged 
Friend, named Rebecca Travers, with whom 
he had become acquainted when in London 
with his sister, and to whose ministry he had 
listened at the Bull and Mouth Meeting. It 
was when holding a prominent position 
among the Baptists that she was told of a 
people who had lately risen up in the North 
of England, called Quakers; but she regard- 
ed them with repugnance, as they were wont 
to be viewed by the bulk of religious pro- 
fessors as well as by the worldly; for Christ- 
ianity as taught and exemplified by them ran 
counter, in its “objective reality,” to the 
prejudices of the one as often as it did to the 
practices of the other. Yet, in 1654, she 
accepted an invitation to be present at James 
Naylor’s disputation with the Baptists at 
“The Glass-House”’ in Broad Street, where, 
to her consternation, she found that the 
Quaker peasant won a victory over his 
learned opponents. One day, after hearing 
his ministry at the Bull and Mouth Meeting- 
house, she told her friends that had she lived 
in the days of the Apostles she thought she 
could not have heard the truth more plainly 
stated nor with greater power. 

James Naylor, meeting her at dinner at a 
private house about this time, said, as he took 
her by the hand, “ Feed not on knowledg; 
it is as truly forbidden to thee as ever it was 
to Eve;” a word in season to her, it seems, 
for notwithstanding all her religious acquire- 
ments, she had yet to learn the need of be- 
coming a little child in the school where 
Christ Himself was Teacher. And in that 
school she learned that the Scriptures which 
she had read from the time that she was six 
years old contained treasure little dreamt of 
heretofore. . 

In the days of James Naylor’s grievous 
fall, after the infliction of the horribly bar- 
barous punishment to which he was sentenced 
by Parliament—not forgetting what she owed 
him for the past—she washed his wounds and 
did all that lay in her power to alleviate his 
sufferings. The Lord called her to the min- 
istry of the Gospel, and she used her pen in 
His service. In 1664 she was three times 
committed to prison, and once again in the 
year 1670. She died at the age of eighty- 
nine. 

When about thirty-two years of age John 
Whiting removed with his family from Long 
Sutton to Wrington, where he successfully 
carried on business. But better than any 
outward prosperity was the realized love and 
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presence of God which was his portion 
whithersoever he went, “in His fear, drawing 
him nearer and nearer unto Himself, and 
carrying on His blessed work.” Again, in 
the following year, he writes: ‘The Lord 
often appeared to me in an abundant manner, 
in the renewings of His everlasting love to 
my soul, which greatly engaged me to walk 
in humility and faithfulness before Him in 
consideration of His inexpressible love to me. 
If at any time I had been remiss, 
speaking to me in His still, small voice, as a 
word behind me, saying, This is the way, walk 
in it. And when I have been walk- 
ing in the fields, and in my shop and business, 
yea, on the highway and on my bed, as I 
have retired, to the Lord, Oh! how my heart 
hath been broken and tendered before Him 
in a sense of His love many a time. 2 
Thus to have bread in one’s own house and 
water in one’s own cistern is more to be de- 
sired than all this world can afford, being 
that joy which the stranger cannot intermed- 
dle with; the white stone and new name 
which none knows save he that hath it.” 
The joy of the Lord being his strength, the 
love of Christ constraining him, he longed 
that others also should take the water of life 
freely from tbat ever-flowing fountain so 
strangely passed by, although no earthly 
stream can ever slake the thirst of the immor- 
tal soul. In truth, one reason for the ctoice 
of Wrington as his new home was the hope 
of working for the advancement of his 
Saviour’s cause in that town. Wishing to 
establish a Friends’ meeting there, a barn 
was obtained for the purpose; but some of 
the townsmen extended such threats to the 
owner of the barn, that, when the day arrived 
on which the opening meeting had been ap- 
pointed, it was deemed needful to hold it in 
the open market-place. Although the sea- 
son was a wet one, there was bright sunshine 
on thisday. Elias Osborne and many Friends 
from Bristol and elsewhere were present, and 
John Whiting describes it as “a brave, large 
meeting.” He afterwards obtained a certifi- 
cate, signed by the clerk of the peace, auth- 
orizing the use of the barn for meetings; 
and many good ones were held there, as well 
as, subsequently, in a large public hall. 
About three years later, John Whiting 
accompanied George Bowles, his wife's 
brother. in-law, on a religious visit to the west 
of England ; and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year he went with his wife to London, to 
attend the Yearly Meeting. “The presence of 
the Lord,” he writes, “was eminently manifest- 
ed,especially at the General Meeting at Wheel- 
er Street—the solemnest that ever I was in ; so 
that it was as if the glory of Lebanon and 
excellency of Carmel had been given unto it; 





of which, through the goodness of God, I 
had a share to my exceeding comfort and 
refreshment, which made me in love with 
Yearly Meetings ever since.” In 1694, John 
Whiting entertained William Penn at his 
house, and accompa: ied him to some of the 
meetings which he held in Somerset. At 
Somerton, so large a company assembled that 
it was found needful to adjourn from the 
spacious market-house to the open air. 

When attending the Quarterly Meeting at 
Wells, in 1696, Jobn Whiting called on the 
Bishop, who had requested him to do so when 
he visited that city. The conversation inci- 


-dentally touched on oaths, and, when parting 


at the palace-gate, whither the Bishop had 
escorted him, John Whiting said: “ Well, 
we have this to say for ourselves; that, inas- 
much as we have such an express command 
of Christ on our side, we deserve to be judged 
charitably of, that we are so tender of break- 
ing it.” Looking pleasantly at him, the 
Bishop laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
said, “Well; pray God bless you!” So 
friendly was this Bishop that he sometimes 
asked John Whiting to dine with him, but 
the latter was too modest to accept the invi- 
tation. 

John Whiting’s sketch of himself termin- 
ates with his fortieth year, and the writer has 
not been able to find any further account of 
him. Such a life as his is another illustra- 
tion of “the objective reality” of Christian- 
ity, as exemplified by many of our early pre- 
dece:sors in doing or suffering. It would 
seem that to them the “ Thou shalt not” of 
the “law” was, after a time, practically su- 
perseded by “the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ.” Having begun in the 
Spirit, they sought not to be made perfect in 
any other way. No longer under the law, 
but under grace, sin could not have dominion 
over them , made free by the Son, they were 
free indeed. Turning away from themselves 
to Him—not allowing past transgressions, 
which He had blotted out, to clog their on- 
ward footsteps—they relied on the all suffi- 
ciency of His grace for the present; and 
believing the marvelous promise made to even 
“a little strength” (and as true to-day as ever 
it was), “ Behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it’’—accord- 
ing to their faith was it unto them. 

Frances ANNE BUDGE. 





CONTINUOUS REVELATION. 

“Tt is the duty of every denomination to 
produce its best for God. It is only by con- 
stanitly aiming at this that we can save our- 
selves from being too negative. True pro- 
gress is secured by teaching positive truths, 
Tn nature there is a destructive power con 
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stantly at work; but the constructive forces 
are even more active, and the combined re- 
sult is a wonderful variety of new life and 
being and beauty. And so we, for every su- 
perstition or error we destroy, must plant a 
new truth or principle in its place, or we can 
have no certainty that our labors will be 
blessed. Perhaps God has some law of in- 
spiration like the law of continuity in the 
geological forces. The old geologists believed 
that the evident changes which have taken 
place in the crust of the globe were brought 
about by great and sudden catastrophes; but 
it is now known that they have been caused 
by the operation of forces slowly but con- 
stantly at work. And it may be that there 


isa similar law in spiritual things; and, if 
30, there is a slow but continued revelation of 


God to man, and it is only by now and then 
gathering up the results of this revelatiou 
that progress in thought, in spiritual percep- 
tion, in our ideas of God and duty become 
evident. As individuals, and as a body, we 


must live in harmony with this grand law of 


development and progress which we see every- 
where around us.”—Joseph Freeston. 


—_—. ~e 


THE VOW OF THE NAZARITE. 
Concluded from page 455. 

This is what those who claim to speak with 
authority tell us it costs in sheer disease; and 
which of you is so ignorant of English his- 
tory, of English literature, of English life, as 
not to know further of noblest reputations 
stained, of glorious intellects ruined, of great 
souls embittered, of invaluable lives cut short ? 
And what does it cost in crime? I will tell 
you, not as a surmise of my own, but on the 
recorded testimony, on the emphatic evidence 
of almost every judge and magistrate and re- 
order on the English bench. Remember 
that those arrested for drunkenness do not 
furnish one tithe of the drunkards, and then 
shudder to hear that, in a single year, 203,- 
‘989 were arrested for crimes in which drunk- 
enness was entered asa part of the charge; 
and that last year 5,131 womeu—only think 
of that, and of all the hideous degradation, 
all the unspeakable horror which it implies! 
—were arrested for drunkenness in Middlesex 
alone. In every province, in every county, 
in every great city of the United Kingdom, 
it has been stated from the seat of justice 
again and again that, but for drunkenness, 
there would not be in England one-tenth of the 
existing crime. It is getting a hideous com- 
monplace of judges. Only ten days ago Lord 
© leridge said at Durham, that, but for drink, 
we might shut up nine-tenths of our jails. 
Last week was brought up before Mr. Justice 
Manisty at Mancheater, a wretched creature 





in man’s semblance, who, as though he were 
worse than a natural brute beast, made to be 
taken and destroyed, had brutally kicked to 
death a wife far advanced in pregnancy ; and 
the Judge, in sentencing him to the gallows, 
said, ‘‘ You have been found guilty of the 
crime of willful murder, your victim being 
your own wife. You are a sad, sad instance of 
the consequences of indulging in drink, which 
has brought you to this fearful condition. It 
is only owing to God’s mercy that this has 
not brought many, many more into a similar 
case. I am afraid that if this vice continues 
to be indulged in as it now is, many more 
will stand in a like position to you. Oh 
that we could, by administering the law, put 
an end to it!” Ah, he might well say that! 
But dare you blink at such testimony? Do 
you think that they say such things rashly? 
And if you will not listen to the reiterated 
warnings of the judges in their ermine, will 
you listen to the noble-hearted missionaries, 
who tell us what drink costs to the glory of 
England, in the execration of her name over 
whole continents, and the ruin of her efforts 
among whole populations? Could Isummon 
the Maories of New Zealand, once so healthy 
that you might smite a man with a broad-axe 
and in a few days he would be well, now, in 
the language of a high government official, 
“almost as bad as the English, polluted and 
contaminated by their drink,” what would 
they say? If I could summon the Indians 
of North America, once not unhappy, now 
degraded, maddened, exterminated by our 
accursed fire-water, what would they say? 
They have said that because of it they spit at 
the name of Christian. If we ask the Ma- 
hometans, what do they say? Is there a 
Christian in England with conscience so 
dead, with heart so rough, with cheek so 
brazen, as not to blush when he hears that, if 
they see one of their number drunk, they 
have been heard to say, “He has left Ma- 
homet and gone to Jesus.” If we ask the 
Hindoos, what dothey say? They have said 
by the lips of their eloquent representative, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, that all the splendid 
benefits of our English rule in India have 
been nullified and counterbalanced by our 
teaching them the use of beer and brandy ; 
that the wailing of widows rends the air of 
India with curses against the British govern- 
ment for having introduced this thing. And 
again, from the Southern Sea, the voice of 
yet another missionary says to us, “If you 
love missions, work, help—help to dethrone 
this demon of intemperance, our reproof be- 
fore the heathen, the blight of our infant 
churches.” And oh, sirs, when you hear such 
things, are we not—we, the sons of free, 
proud, glorious England—are we not, to our 
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burning infamy, what one has called us, the 
drunken Helots of the world? 

So much then for money and disease and 
crime and colonization ; and what does drink 
cost in human misery? Have you hearts? if 
you have, I might say— 

“Sit you down, 
And I will wring your heart, for so I shall 
If it be made of penetrable stuff; 
If damned custom hath not brazed it so 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense.” 


But ah! I have no tongue to utter, no imagi- 
nation to conceive, no calculus to measure the 
immensity of this national curse, this national 
calamity. It would require the vision of the 
Angels of Record, if they can gaze on it with 
eyes unblinded by such tears as angels weep, 
to tell of those miseries of millions for cen- 
turies ; “to pass as it were from chamber to 
chamber of the prophet’s vision of abomina- 
tion, and to mark the crime in every form, the 
vice in every shape, the disease in every as- 
pect that can make disease horrible,” that 
has been caused by the corrupted fruit of this 
Tree of the Knowledge of Evil. He alone 
whose ears are open to the lion’s roar and the 
raven’s cry, can catch the numberless accents 
of that wail of incurable anguish and uncon- 
trollable despair, which has streamed upwards 
for generations, till the vault of heaven has 
become “ one vast whispering gallery, to pro- 
long and reverberate the groans of those who 
have slain their own peace by this voluntary 
empoisonment.” He alone by whom the 
hairs of our head are all numbered, can count 
the widows who are widows because of drink ; 
the madmen who are mad because of it; the 
gray heads that it has made gray; the sad 
hearts that it has crushed with sadness; the 
ruined families that it has ruined; the bril- 
liant minds which it has quenched; the un- 
folding promise which it has cankered; the 
bright and happy boys and girls whom it has 
blasted into shame and misery; the young 
and the gifted which it has hurried along in- 
to dishonored and nameless graves. Is it not 
Shakespeare himself who says, by the mouth 
of his disgraced and ruined Cassio, “O thou 
invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us caJl thee Devil!” 
What does drink cost in human misery? Ah! 
how can I tell you? Can I count the leaves 
of the forest or the sands upon the shore? 
And the sounds of this misery are like the 
sighing of the leaves of illimitable forests, 
and the plashing on the shores of unfathom- 
able seas. He alone, whose ear is ever open 
to the cry of the poor and destitute, can hear 
the wailing of that multitude of miserable, 
miserable women who, taking in despair to 
the drink which their husbands have taught: 
them, get degradingly content with the starv- 


ing equalor which they call their homes: can 
ear the poor wretch who has vainly followed 
her druvken tyrant to the public-house, moan 
in agoniesof entreaty. “Come home! come 
home!” or see her watching and waiting in 
that foul mockery of a home, till the sot rolls 
back at midnight, and with his brains all on 
fire with that vitriol madness, lifts against her 
unprotected womanhood his cowardly and 
brutal hand, “ till the filthy bye-lane rings to 
the yell of the trampled wife”—ah! I cannot 
zo on, and you—you cannot bear to hear of 
these things; yet these things are, and worse 
— if tbere be worse than these; and though 
you may, if you please, lay a flattering unc- 
tion to your consciences, and call this rhetoric 
or call it exaggeration, it is just the piain, 
bare, hideous truth; and while you shrink 
from these things in words, are your sympa- 
thies so slothful that you do not shrink from 
them in reality? Oh that I could harrow up 
into a little manliness those delicate sensi- 
bilities! Oh that I could thrill that horror 
into action, those tastes which, like those of 
an insect, “ feel the shaking of the table and 
do not feel the thunder!’’ For it is the hor- 
rible fact that the drink, which we, as a na- 
tion, are drinking, not from the necessities of 
thirst, but from the mere luxuries of appetite, 
drink often adulterated with the vilest and 
most maddening ingredients—yes, this rubied 
and Circean cup which we sip and smile while 
it is converting thousands of our brethren 
into swine—this subtle, serpentine, insidious 
thing which we cherish in our bosoms, and 
laugh and play with its brightness while it is 
stinging thousandsof our brothers into raging 
madness—costs us, as I have shown, millions 
of money, myriads of criminals, thousands of 
paupers, thousands of ruined women, hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, goaded 
by misery into suicide or madness, with every 
blossom in what might have been the garland 
of their lives, blighted as by a Fury’s breath. 
And again I say: “Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by?” Isit nothing to you, young 
men, who, if you be worth anything at all, 
better than to cumber the barren ground of 
wasted and useless lives, will be called upon, 
a year or two hence, to take up your cross, 
and the mirth and brightness of youth being 
ended, to take your happy and holy part 
when God shall place you in the ranks of the 
great battle against sin and death; shall it 
be nothing to you that the blood of your 
brothers and sisters in this great family of 
God is being daily poured upon the altars of 
this deadlier Moloch of a Tophet more awful 
than that of Hinnom’s Vale; while in disa- 
vowing that you are your brother’s keeper 
you become his Cain? 
Aye, and we are to go on for another gene- 
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ration with our 8,500 public houses in London 
only, and see another generation of our coun- 
try’s children grow up amid the same dangers 
and the same temptations, exposed like a de- 
fenceless prey to these evil spirits, nay, even 
transmitting that awful hereditary craving, 
which shall leave to yet another generation, 
for all their lives, the reality of intense temp- 
tation, the possibilities of terrible catastrophe? 
Even if every oue of you be ind:vidually safe, 
whereas what I feel sure of is, that, without 
the grace of God sought in earnest prayer, 
not one of us is safe at any time, not one of 
us is safe from anything; but even if you be 
quite sure that you will never fall unawares 
in love with this tamed viper, which may 
seem a bright and harmless creature of God, 
until, as, alas! too many of the strong and 
the gifted and the noble who have been 
wounded by it can testify, at some moment of 
deep misery or crushing disappointment, it 
slides into the soul with tempting whisper, or 
fixes in the heart its envenomed fang; even 
if you be personally safe from this destroyer 
of all health and virtue, this breeder of all 
sickness and sin; will you do nothing for— 
will you think nothing of—those myriads and 
multitudes to whom this drink means brutal- 
ity and degradation, disease and death? If 
so—if your hear with callous indifference— 
nay, with contemptuous dislike—-nay, with 
angry repugnance —what you have heard to- 
day—as though, forsooth, some rude, untu- 
tored voice broke in upon your balanced se- 
renity—then, by all means, as far as I am 
concerned, insult the speaker to your heart’s 
content ; eat, drink, and be merry; go up to 
Ramoth Gilead and prosper. But if indeed 
you do not care to do anything—not even to 
lift one finger to save this our England from 
this living death—then stand aside from 
among us, and do not call yourself a philan- 
thropist, do not call yourself aChristian. It 
may not be your duty—I have not said, I do 
not say that it is—to take any pledge of total 
abstinence, as the amulet of a hallowed pur- 
pose, or the safeguard of a strengthened 
youth, or the outward sign that you too will 
take your part, now and hereafter, in this 
great struggle between heaven and hell ; but 
if you do not feel called upon to do this; at 
least respect and honor the motives of those, 
who, in special positions, and because of 
special duties, think that in doing it that they 
have obeyed their country’s and their Savi- 
our’s call; and that, in the strength of heav- 
en, and for the sake of Christ and Christ’s 
perishing little ones, they have been called 
upon to act in the spirit of the high language 
of St. Paul: “I will neither eat flesh nor 
drink wine, not anything whereby my brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 


Eacs thing and all things are sequential 
absolutely ; the course of nature, as we know 
it, varies never. The Almighty is one, and 
His ways are one, while nature, His handi- 
work, is the divine idea in action. There is 
no supernaturalism either, at least as distin- 
guished from naturalism; for everything is 
natural as conformable to nature, supernatu- 
ral as coming from God, and the idea that 
events may be either natural or supernatural, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other, in 
the ordinary course of things, is simply a de- 
lusion and a dream. In the excess of our 
desire, however, we fain would go beyond na- 
ture, heap miracle on miracle, seek wonders 
in word and deed, forgetful, meanwhile, that 
the world itself is actually the greatest pos- 
sible wonder, a miracle of miracles, a world 
linked with the mighty universe, all the im- 
mensities of God. Everything, in truth, in 
us and about us, existence itself inclusive, is 
stupendous utterly; and the miraculous, let 
us be assured, resides not in departure from, 
but in absolute accordanee with divinest law. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WasainerTon, D.C., 8th mo. 22, 1877. 

Frienp D.—Thine of 2ist, in reply to 
mine of 10ih inst., was received this morning 
and read with pleasure, and I desire at once 
to say a few more words. 

On the evening of the 11th I went by rail 
into Loudon county, Va, to visit my friend, 
S. M. J. During our periods of conver- 
sation, I did pot mention the fact of having 
sent a letter to a Philadelphia Friend re- 
specting the condition of the meeting at. 
Washington, yet I understood from him that 
it was under the charge of Baltimore Friends. 
and that the situation of affairs had been and 
perhaps is now an object of concern. 

Now to the point [ wished particularly to 
mention. Washington is a city of 150,000 
persons, at least. If retained as the capital, 
it will soon have half a million. All kinds 
of people get here—some temporarily, some 
permanently, and some in a halfway condi- 
tion, retaining residences far away. In this 
regard it is different from any city in the 
land. Friends and their descendants, and 
those affiliating, come with the rest and go 
with the rest. While here, virtually there is 
no place for the soles of their feet—nothing 
appears to be prepared for them as Friends. 

A few Friends’ families reside in this city ; 
Members of Congress sometimes are inclined 
to seek out Friends’ meeting; others, also, 
who may or may not be members of the So- 
ciety. 

Now, suppose it shall become the concern 
of Friends in the country at large to see to it 
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liberally, that religious facilities are afforded 
in Washington for their members whenever 
they are here, would not the work be a good 
one? Let Friends generally take hold of it, 
and in addition to what Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, or 
even Baltimore Yearly Meeting may do ini- 
tially, and which must be instrumental to aid 
the desired object, let the vitality of the pro- 
ceeding come from the Society at large. Then 
all Friends coming to Washington, whether 
for a long or shorter stay, could feel an indi- 
vidual interest in the meeting-house and its 
appurtenances. 

An educational attachment would be a 
good thing. A Friends’ school of high grade 
would get all the support one could desire. 
See what a reputation B. Hallowell acquired 
in Alexandria, and how many of the good 
families of Virginia are proud of having had 
their children under his care. A nice, com- 
fortable meeting-house, a Friends’ school 
close by, of the grade indicated, and a 
Friends’ reception*house, also—these main- 
tained in infancy by the Society at large— 
may become self supporting in the end. Then 
we shall not be frequenting other places of 
worship for the reason that we have not one 
of our own properly seen to and conducted. 
“As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 
tenance of a man his friend.” This maxim 
will be verified, I believe, when Friends in 
various sections lay hold of this matter earn- 
estly and practically. 

Whilst on my visit to our friend S. M. J., I 
attended, for the first time in my life, a First- 
day school, held at Goose Creek Meeting- 
house. Whilst the interesting exercises of 
about sixty children with their teachers were 
being conducted in one end of the house, our 
venerable friend was engaged in another part 
with a Bible class of ten or fifteen persons, 
mostly adults. All this, so new to me, opened 
a wide field for reflection. What might have 
been the result if these things had been inau- 
gurated a century ago, and crystallized in 
the policy of the Society of Friends, I cannot 
imagine. I use the term “ policy” because 
completely expressive of the meaning I wish 
to convey. Neither can it be determined 
what the saving influence may yet be. I 
should think naught but good can come of 
this course of proceeding, unless, like the 
schools in other denominations, a series of 
dogmas are instilled into the youthful mind 
which all the reason or light of maturer years 
cannot completely dislodge. 

The meeting at Goose Creek, or Lincoln, 
reminded me very much of the one a. Woods. 


town, N. J. It was full of all the notable 
ones in the neighborhood, and brought before 
me old times five and-thirty years ago. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., 8th mo. 28, 1877. 

We were gratified indeed at reading the 
communication of “P. G.” in the Intelli- 
gencer of Eighth month 25th, on the subject 
of a “ Friends’ Sea-side Resort.” 

Having spent some time this summer in 
the vicinity of “Asbury Park” and “Ocean 
Grove,” we were forcibly impressed with the 
great need of such a resort, where could be 
enjoyed the plain, quiet rest so desirable to 
very many of our religious faith. 

We visited the locality spoken of by your 
correspondent a number of times this sum- 
mer, and think it a lovely spot. 

And how much more to be prized would it 
be if dotted over with pleasant cottages, 
where Friends could spend the long heated 
term in the society of those they love and 
cherish ! 

We do hope an association will be formed 
and the ground purchased and cottage lots 
sold at a reasonable price to those who so 
much desire a quiet sea-side resort. 


M. B. L. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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AssociIATED Errort.—The annual gather- 
ings of the superintendents, teachers, and all 
who are engaged in the important work of 
school management to consider and compare 
views upon methods of teaching, discipline, 
hours of study, and kindred subjects that 
have a bearing upon the successful prosecu- 
tion of the work, has been of incalculable ad- 
vantage to our Public School system. 

In view of the good that has been accom- 
plished by this convocation of educators for 
the schools with which they are connected, 
the question arises, would not a similar effort 
on the part of committees and teachers hav- 
ing charge of Friends’ Schools, exert a corres- 
ponding influence over our schools, and pro- 
mote ina much greater degree the special 
aims and objects for which they have been 
established by our meetings ? 

We believe there is pressing need for the 
elaboration of some plan by which a system 
of management may be perfected that will give 
to our own children the benefit of the highest 
literary training and the most careful moral 
culture, and that will preserve them in the 
courteous simplicity and noble frankness that 
comport with the testimonies of our society, 
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while the children, not of our profession who 
are sent to our schools, often in preference to 
those of other denominations, will receive 
lasting benefit*from the salutary influence of 
wholesome example. 

Besides, there is at the present time an un- 
usual degree of interest awakened in the 
thoughtful public mind in regard to the defi- 
ciencies in the methods of public instruction. 
There is an apparent need for a more thorough 
training of our youth than is accomplished 
by the literary and scientific instruction now 
afforded. The wisest educators and states- 
men are giving their attention to the impor- 
tant work of combining industrial with liter- 
ary education. Instructing the hand to labor 
skillfully, while the brain is taught to think 
correctly, is now believed to be the only way 
that the system of public education so gene- 
rally adopted in our country can be made to 
fulfill its true mission. 

This view of the subject has always found 
favor with Friends as a body. The necessity 
of honest industry and some useful employ- 
ment or occupation in life, to preserve the 
young from the dangers and temptations that 
lie along the path of indolent ease and self- 
indulgence, is regarded by all true men and 
women of the highest importance to the wel- 
fare of a community. We lay this subject 
before our readers, hoping it will receive the 
weighty consideration that its importance 
claims. 

AN intelligent buy, belonging tq the Co 
manche tribe of Indians, desires a situation 
with a farmer or mechanic, while at the same 
time he may receive scholastic instruction. 

The Indian Department of Washington 
has applied to the Committee to find a suit- 
able Friend who will assume the responsi- 
bility of his education and training, to whom 
they will pay $300 per annum as a compen- 
sation. 

For particulars address, “‘ Executive Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, Office of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, No. 706 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia.”’ 








DIED. 


DAVIS.—On the 2d inst., suddenly, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., Henry Davis, in the 29th year of his 


age, son of David M. Davis,M. D.; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held at Race street. 

EASTBURN.—On Third-day, the 21st of Eighth 
month, 1877, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Samuel Hart, in Doylestown, Elizabeth K. Eastburn, 
widow of Jacob Eastburn, deceased, in the 73d year 
of her age. 


HALLOWELL.—On the 7th inst., Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, aged 78 years; a minister of Sandy Spring, 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 


HAWLEY.—On Eighth month 24th, 1877, at her 
residence in Pottsville, Schuylkill co., Pa., Mary 
Lewis, widow of the late Simon Hawley, in the 79th 
year of ler age; an esteemed member of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

The subject of this notice was a native of Chester 
co., Pa., and in the varied relations of wife, mother 
and friend exemplified the true Christian spirit of 
benevolence and charity, which were the chief char- 
acteristics of her nature. She was universally be- 
loved. The poor and unfortunate, however low, 
received from her deeds of kindness or words of 
encouragement, and many a silent tear will fall 
from sympathizing friends when they hearof her 
departure. 

Although for months confined to her house from 
illness, she retained her mental faculties and cheer- 
fulness until the last, and quietly passed away, as if 
going into a gentle sleep. 

NICHOLSON.—On the morning of the 9th inst., 
William Nicholson, Jr., son of the late William and 
Susan C. Nicholson. 

TOWNSEND.—On the morning ofthe 3d inst., 
at the residence of Jobn L. Longstreth, Mt. Ver- 
non street, Philadelphia, of typhoid fever, Priscilla, 
daughter of our late valued friend and minister, 
John Townsend, of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GLIMPSE AT PORTSMOUTH, AND HINTS CON- 
CERNING THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
No. 5. 


From our piazza of a fine day, we can see 

| plainly looming up from the limitiug line, 
which divides sea and sky, the rocky Isles of 
Shoals. At night the light house on one of 
these shoots forth it warning heams over the 
waters lest an unwary ship should venture 
too near these jagged and cruel rocks, on 
which many a bark bas found her doom. 
Take the glass and look once more, and we 
may see the great hotels upon Appledore and 
upon Star, and in the evening the myriad 
lights indicate that a host of guests are there 
anchored. Every day the Portsmouth coach 
comes round to our door to invite us to make 
a Visit to these Isles, and many are tempted 
to take the excursion. The coach lands the 
excursionists in Portsmouth in an hour or 
two, where a little steamer is ready to bear 
them out to Appledore, the largest of the 
Isles, a distance of 10 miles to the eastward. 
Three hours for sight seeing and dining are 
allowed, when the steamer returns to Ports- 
mouth with the hurried sight seers, and the 
coach brings them back to Rye. They think 
they have made a sufficient inspection, and 
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are satisfied ; but some of us who have tarried 
a fortnight upon these sea-beaten cliffs and 
have enjoyed the morning, and the evening, 
and solemn night time in this strangely iso- 
lated fastness of the seas, believe that two or 
three hours of noonday sunshine on Apple- 
dore can give but a faint idea of the subtle 
charms of the Isles of Shoals. Says Lowell: 


“ Should you see the isle on a sunny day, 
Then itis simple enough in its way, 
Two rocky bulges, one at each end, 
With a smalier bulge and a hollow between, 
Patches of whortleberry and bay ; 
Accidents of open green, 
Sprinkled with loose slabs square and gray, 
Like grave-yards for ages deserted ; a few 
Unsocial thistles ; un elder or two, 
Foamed over with blossoms white as spray ; 
And on the whole island never a tree 
Save a score of sumacs, high as your knee 
That crouch in hollows where they may, 
(The cellars where once stood a village, men 

say), 

Huddling for warmth, and never grew 
Tall enough for a peep at the sea ; 
A general dazzle of open blue; 
A breeze always blowing and playing rat-tat 
With the bow of the ribbon round your hat; 
A score of sheep that do nothing but stare 
Up and down at you everywhere; 
Three or four cattle that chew the cud 
Lying about in listless despair ; 
A medrick that makes you look overhead 
With short, sharp scream as he sights his prey, 
And, dropping straight and swift as lead 
Splits the water with sudden thud: 
This is Appledore by day.” 


And this is just what our friends have seen 
when they return wearied but contented after 
a day’s trip to the Shoals. The Appledore 
House is thronged with its 500 summer guests ; 
there was a noisy and rather unsatisfactory 
dinner, the sunshine was burningly intense , 
there was no isolation possible found, and up- 
on the whole they are glad they have ‘‘ done” 
the Isles of Shoals. 

It is related by the annalists of this coast 
that on the evening of the 15th of July 1605, 
in the reiga of Henry LV of France, that a 
little bark bearing the colors of that nation, 
and having on board a nobleman, Pierre du 
Quast, Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot who was 
an officers in the King’s household, and Sam- 
uel Champlain, geographer of the expedition, 
sailed inquiringly along these waters, “ seek- 
ing a place suitable for habitation.” These 
navigators noted this group of three or four 
islets of rock rising from the sea, now known 
as the Isles of Shoals. 

Nine years later Capt. John Smith redis- 
covered the same isles, and seven years after 
Smith, Christopher Levett, an Eaglishman, 
describes them for the first time. He says, 
“ The first place I set my foot upon, in New 
England, was the Isles of Shoals, being is- 
lands of the sea about two leagues from the 


main. Upon these islands I neither could 
see one good timber tree, nor so much good 
ground as to makea garden. The place is 
found to be a good fishing place for six ships, 
but more cannot well be there for want of 
convenient stage room, as this year’s experi- 
ence hath proved.” 

The advantages possessed by these sea- 
lashed islets were deep water, a pretty good 
haven for ships, security from the attacks of 
savages, and vicinity to the best fishing 
grounds. Indeed the name “Shoal”’ is be- 
lieved to have been suggested by the shoaling 
or “schooling ” of fish around the islands. 

It is stated that the largest of the group, 
Appledore, was soon colonized, and that in 
1640 there was a considerable village of fish- 
erman, with a church and court house. But 
fear of the Indians induced the colony in 
1670 to remove to Star Island. This refuge 
was not availing, and the settlement was de- 
stroyed by the savages in 1675, 

Nevertheless, we find that the isles became 
permanently inhabited; that Star Island was 
fortified; that an extensive fishing business 
arose; and that in 1770 the town upon Star, 
Gosport, had over 500 inhabitants. One hun- 
dred years later the population had dimin- 
ished to 94, and in 1872 the island was pur- 
chased and depopulated for the erection of a 
great hotel. 

The little meeting-house upon Star yet re- 
mains, with its walls of rough granite, its. 
roof and towers of wood, and a fish for its 
weathervane. It is very small, being only 
about 10 paces in length and six in breadth ; 
yet it was sufficient, we are assured, for all the 
church goers of the seven islands. 

The unwholesome effect of isolation from 
the world was felt upon this spot, and the in- 
habitants lived upon their little islands in a 
condition of miserable ignorance and vice. 
No recérd was kept of births, the marriage 
relation forgotten, the restraints and usages 
of civilized life set at naught; so that the 
monopoly of the scant rock fastness for a 
summer pleasure house, where the wearied 
workers of our great busy cities may seek 
the “healing of the seas,” is not to be la- 
mented. 

This sad story of the wickedness of the 
fisher folk of Star reminds me of the pure 
and simple life of the quaint Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the little island of Marken in the 
Zuyder Zee. Here was a little cozy spot of 
earth dyked in from the tide, where the peo- 
ple were so isolated that they wore the cos- 
tume of 200 years ago, and yet the pastor as- 
sured us that his flock were innocent and vir- 
tuous, cleanly and kindly, patiently imbibing 
euch views of religion as he could present, 
and receiving from the schoolmaster the ele- 
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ments of useful learning. Isolation, then, 
cannot be the only cause for the demoraliza- 
tion of the Isles of Shoals. Can it be that 
the religious teachings here attempted were 
too austere to find credence with the rude and 
hardy men who wrestled with the ocean, and 
knew the mysteries of rock, wind and wave ? 
Might nota more liberal creed have been 
more in accordance with thé grand psalm of 
praise and gladness which Nature is chant- 
ing forevermore, and by which the children 
of men have been touched, instructed and ele- 
vated in all ages? 

Should you wish to visit Appledore, O read- 
ers of the Intelligencer, I venture to recom- 
mend the early autumn, when the throng of 
summer guests has somewhat passed away, 
and the great hostelrie which nestles in the 
midst of the mile long and half mile wide 
island has plenty of spacious rooms for your 
occupancy, and when you may wander round 
among the chaos of rocks without interrup- 
tion from the gay and fashionable world. 
Then may be realized what the poet’s mean- 
ing is when he exclaims: 

‘Trust me, ’tis something to be cast 

Face to face with one’s self at last ; 

To be taken out of the fuss and strife, 

The endless clatter of plate and knife, 

The bore of books and the bores of the street, 
From the singular mess we agree to call Life, 
Where that is best which the most fools vote is, 
And to be set down on one’s own two feet 

So nigh to the great warm heart of God, 

You almost seem to hear it beat 

Down from the sunshine and up from the sod, 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 

All the beautiful changes and chances . 
Through which the landscape flits and glances, 
And to see how the face of common day 

Is written all over with tender histories.” 


A merry, laughing shout in the distance 
calls the attention of the dreamer back to 
human life, and yonder comes Celia Thaxter, 
the poet daughter of the Isles, who here holds 
a kind of summer court, like a princess. She 
is very accessible, and has friendly greetings 
for all who are presented to her; and who 
that has read her vivid description of the 
Isles of Shoals, or who has watched the grad- 
ual appearance of her poems, will fail to be 
interested in all that relates to Celia Thaxter? 
It is no small pleasure to join the evening 
circle in her cottage parlor, and, beside a 
crackling driftwood fire, to listen, or haply 
join in the lively converse of this priestess of 
the seas. 

But we are now at Rye, not at Appledore, 
be it remembered, and are only looking east- 
ward toward the weird islets, not sojourning 
upon them. The day has a wonderful beauty 
and the sea is as blue as the classic Agean, 
while the islets yonder might well be those 
once famed as the resorts of gods and heroes ; 


but the eye wearies of the splendor and glit- 
ter, and the suggestion of an afternoon drive 
to Portsmouth is not unwelcome. 

It is only eight miles to this city, and all 
the roads are capital; so that a ride through 
breezy pine forests and beside green pastures, 
through ancient town and hamlet, is both 
joyful and easy. A neat little carriage, with 
a good horse, is soon at hand, and we are not 
supposed to need any driver. The horses of 
Rye are trained to respect the wishes of 
women equally with those of the more “ mas- 
terful” sex, and are so intelligent and docile 
as to deserve the thanks of all the sojourners 
in this land. 

It is quite impossible to miss the road, for 
there are finger-boards up at every turning, 
and a friendly hand indicates direction and 
distance, while the willing horse jogs speedily 
onward, trotting rapidly down tke gentle 
slopes, and mounting the corresponding as- 
cent more slowly. 

The barberries are red and ripe to-day, the 
golden rod is in its richest glow of bloom, 
purple and white asters are beginning to 
abound, while the spireas and the Clethia are 
declining in beauty. The convolvulus gives 
us an occasional flower, but the wild roses 
are quite past their season of bloom, and are 
busy perfecting their fruit. Some of the rose 
hips are so large that they remind me of the 
Rosa pomifera of the Alpine valleys. But- 
tercups are as plentiful at this eleventh hour 
of the summer as if it were only in the be- 
ginning of the season, and the moist summer 
has preserved the grass land in all the fresh- 
ness and greenness of the spring. There 
has been as yet no suggestion of frost, but the 
foliage of the sugar maples is ripening and 
begins to show its capabilities in the matter 
of coloring. Very much of our enjoyment 
of nature is due to the charm of coloring, 
which varies with every season of the year 
and every hour of the day. If we believe 
ourselves blind to its fascinations, Ruskin 
asks us to imagine what the world and our 
own existence would become “if the blue 
were taken from the sky, and the gold from 
the sunshine, and the verdure from the leaves, 
and the crimson from the blood which is the 
life of man, the flush from the cheek, the 
darkness from the eye, the radiance from the 
hair,—if we could but see for an instant white 
human creatures living in a white world, we 
would soon feel what we owe to color. The 
fact is that, of all God’s gifts to the sight of 
man, color is the holiest, the most divine, the 
most solemn.” 

Tempted by a display of exquisite ferns 
and peculiarly graceful golden rod, we descend 
for a moment to gather a few choice memen- 
toes, when a famous specimen of the spider 
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race claims admiring notice. He has sus- 
pended his sheet of delicate gauze between 
two tall stems of Solidago, and upon the mid- 
dle of this unsubstantial-looking fabric an 
opaque zig zag line of white is traced like a 
tiny ladder. Upon the summit of this lad- 
der is a large, handsome spider, clad in coal- 
black armor, elaborately decorated with gold. 
We take a spray of the flowers and compare 
it with the embroidery on his back, and find 
it to correspond exactly. Knowing the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the spider, I expected 
to see him immediately dart away in a fright. 
But he only trembles slightly, and remains 
at the post of honor, the guardian of his 
home. Mitchelet speaks of the difficulty of 
making experiments with spiders, and says: 
“They are so nervous that the fear which 
makes them artists can also paralyze and ut- 
terly confound them. The web alone gives 
them courage. Out of the web, everything 
makes them tremble. In captivity, having 
no web, they actually flee before the prey, 
and have not the resolution to confront a 


We left him unharmed in his glory; and 
here I mu:t digress to remark that if any of 
our entomological friends should make a so- 
journo upon these coasts, they will find plenty 
of insect study, and an especial wealth of spi- 
ders. They build their peculiar cone like 
nests in all the crevices of the wall-fences and 


all over the grass-fields, so that I really don’t’ 


like to think of the number of unoffending 
fellow-creatures I have rendered homeless 
during a month’s ramblings at Rye. 

I do not know that any of us was ever in- 
jured by these little creature, though almost 
every one has an unreasoning dread of con- 
tact with them. During the warm evenings, 
after the lamps were lighted, we were gene- 
rally attracted into the parlor by the music 
of the piano; and as the instrument stood at 
an angle between two open windows, the spi- 
ders also would flock in, apparently also at- 
tracted by the melody. In they would come 
—little and big, black and white—seemingly 
unwarned by the tragic fate of the most dar- 
ing. It was amusing to hear a cry of real 
alarm from a stalwart man; to see the gath- 
ering up of trains, and to witness the shud- 
‘dering haste with which the bewildered wan- 
derer was crushed by some daring foot. It 
was a worse than syren song, poor little fel- 
low-creature, that lured thee into this false 
atmosphere of light, and out of the safe 
shadow of night, and impelled thee to seek 
to mingle with those who feel so far above 
thee in social rank ! 

But just in sight is the town of Portsmouth, 
and we are soon in its shadowy streets. As 
we drive leisurely along we may note the air 


of settled quiet which pervades this old sea- 
port town. It was founded, or rather a set- 
tlement was formed here, in 1623, and the 
name of Portsmouth was chosen as most 
suitable for this place, it being at the river’s 
mouth. It is really on a peninsula three 
miles from the mouth of the Piscataqua, and 
has had a period of maritime prosperity in 
the past, during which wealth accumulated 
here and many fine mansions rose to attest 
the taste and the affluence of its citizens. 
But its commerce has declined. It has had 
many disastrous fires, and the city has long 
been losing ground. It has nowa population 
between nine and ten thousand. 

We readily find a book store, a circulating 
library, an apothecary store, and a watch- 
maker or mender, and obtain that of which 
we are in need, and then make some observa- 
tions. Here isa brown stone edifice, which 
bears its name, Bank, upon its front; here 
are plenty of fruit merchants offering their 
peaches, pears and plums and melons, and 
here one may buy almost any needful thing 
for clothing if not too heedful of the cost and 
not too critical in regard to fashion. There 
appears to be little manufacturing done in 
Portsmouth, but we are told that carriages, 
shoes, furniture and some cottou goods are 
made here. 

Among the neat, curious old houses I find 
myself wondering which were the dwellings 
from which went forth Fields and Aldrich 
and the other distinguished sons Portsmouth 
has given to the world. A friend tells me 
that the birthplace of James T. Fields is very 
humble, and that he was poor but useful in 
in his early days, not disdaining to run 
errands, and make his little bare feet as well 
as his hands useful. T. B. Aldrich also had 
his origin among the lowly—not belonging to 
the “ Rivermouth aristocracy,” as the cultured 
and affluent citizens of Portsmouth were 
called. 

I think it remarkable that there are so 
many frame houses, some of which are of 
considerable antiquity, in this city. Some 
look so well preserved and so ancient that we 
might almost expect to see the doora open, 
and some of the courtly men of the old 
colonial days, when loyalty to the king and 
faith in the traditions of the fatherland was a 
virtue, step forth into the glaring light of to- 
day. 

The mansion of Sir John Wentworth, the. 
last royal governor, is in Pleasant street. It 
isa large old frame house with an ample 
garden, one of the parlors still remaining as 
in the time of Governor Wentworth, with its 
crimson tapestry hangings. 

John Adams, in Paris during our revolu- 
tionary war, was addressed one evening by a 
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gentleman who seized him warmly by the 
hand, announcing himself as Governor Went- 
worth. “At first I was embarrassed, and 
knew uot how to behavetowardhim. As my 
classmate and friend at college, and ever 
since, I could have pressed him to my bosom 
with most cordial’ affection. But we now 
belonged to two different nations at war with 
each other, and consequently were enemies,” 

Descendants of the family, bearing the 
name of Wentworth, yet reside in the old 
mansion, and several families of the name are 
living in different parts of the country. 

The Sherburne House, at the foot of Church 
Hill, is a curious old mansion, having the old 
bull’s eyes in the door. Here are some cur- 
ious spirited mural paintings, lately brought 
to light. 

The day declines, and we must leave the 
grave old town of the fathers to its elms and 
its repose. ‘There is not time left to visit the 
old mansion of the Wentworths at Little 
Harbor, but as we pass before the fine hotel, 
called the Rockingham House, we are re- 
minded of the wise Marquis of Rockingham, 
who voted with Pitt for the repeal of the 
stamp act,and for peace and conciliation 
with the colonies. Four mild-looking bronze 
lions guard the doorways, as if in remem- 
brance of the veritable British symbol once 
honored here. But the hypercritical might 
smile at the idea of placing lions to guard 
the ever open doorway of a hotel, where it is 








































to the sum stated above. This was partly 
appropriated by the State and partly by 
townships. He observed here that the town- 
ship system of school taxation was superior 
to the district system in operation here. 

The taxation of the State amounted to $1,- 
000,000 for the common schools. and addi- 
tional sums amounting to perhaps $200,000 
were appropriated for the normal schools. 
About $800,000 was raised by local taxa- 
tion. The average local taxation was from 
six to seven mills on the dollar. In some 
places it was as high as thirteen mills; this 
was the maximum. The same amount of 
taxation was allowed, however, for building, 
The schools were required to be kept open at 
least five months in the year. The average 
time was seven months and a half. In some 
places the schools were kept open ten months. 
The schools must keep open five months be- 
fore they can get the payment on the appro- 
priation. 

There were about twenty to thirty town- 
ships in a county, and an average of seven 
schools to a township. There were about fif- 
teen thousand school-houses in the State. 
Local taxation was the life of the whole 
school system of Pennsylvania. He wouldn’t 
care to have a permanent school fund. He 
didn’t care to have more than $1,000,000 ap- 
propriation, the minimum amount appropri- 
ated by the State. The better plan, at least 
in Pennsylvania, was to have a small school 
fund and let the peop!e understand that the 
schools were the best things they had. He 
believed in centralizing the taxation in repub- 
lics of townships. The school laws of Penn- 
sylvania provided for the establishment of 
graded schools wherever they could be graded, 
and high schools wherever they were needed. 

The appropriation was paid out according 
to the number of taxables, not per capita, for 
each pupil. The State Superintendent was 
appointed by the Governor for four years, 
and confirmed by the State Senate. The 
county superintendents were appointed by a 
convention of the school directors of the 
townships, who also fixed their pay. He was 
required to be a practical teacher, and to have 
done three years of teaching previous to his 
election. There was no standard for paying 
county superintendents. 

The speaker then referred to the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania, and stated that they 
were partly private and partly public enter- 
prizes. The State aasisted in building and 
equipping the schools, and had expended be- 
tween $800,000 and $900,000 since the schools 
were established. There were now eleven 
normal schools in the State, having an aver- 
age attendance of three hundred each. ‘ He 
considered that the establishment of the nor- 


and heroic, may seek rest and refreshment. 

And now we say farewell to the peaceful 
dreamy city, and im the dewy evening drive 
homeward to Rye—the setting sun and the 
rising moon illuminating our pathway. 

The beautiful drives, of which there are 
many in this vicinity, afford a very agreeable 
variety to life at Rye Beach. A beautifully 
wooded and richly cultivated country is a 
great relief to the eye, wearied with contem- 
plating the splendors of sky and ocean ; and 
the real renewing of the forces of life is best 
promoted by coming in contact with the 
various phases of ocean, woodland, meadow 
and town. 

Rye Beach, 8th mo. 25, 1877. 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education in this State, delivered an ad- 
dress a few days ago in which the following 
interesting facts were grouped: He said that 
Pennsylvania raises annually over $9,000,000 
for the common schools. There were about 
1,200,000 children who could attend school 
in the State, but about 900,000 were enrolled 
and the average daily attendance was 700,- 
000. The public school expenditure amounted 
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mal schools had paid the State ten times over 
for what had been expended. There was no 
efficient system of public instruction without 
normal schools.— Inquirer. 





SHOW US THE FATHER. 


My little nestling ever in the gloaming 
Goes to his downy bed, 

And so had never seen the starry splendor, 
By night above him spread, 


Till in my arms, to-night, be watched the pageant 
With wide and solemn eyes; 

Saw hidden hands light up with golden censers, 
The twilight of the skies. 


~“‘ Who does it all?” be cried, in eager rapture; 
And low, as one who prays, 
I led the little soul out towards its Maker 
By slow and reverent ways. 


When, with quick impulse, his dear voice rang 
skyward, 
Awed by no doubt or fear, 
4‘ How do you do, dear God, up there in heaven ? 
Speak to me if you hear.” 


Then for his answer, silent, rapt, attentive, 
Waited the trustful child ; 

How could I fail to share his sweet expectancy? 
I chided not, nor smiled ; 


But drew at last the dear head close to me, 

And sought to teach aright 
His grieving heart and mine, the old, old lesson, 
“We walk by faith, not sight.” 


Ah, often I too cry to the cold heavens, 
And long for word or sign; 

Where dost Thou hide Thyself,O God my Father? 
Speak to this soul of mine! 


Where are the angel hosts who once descended 
The mystic golden stair? 

The miracles, the gifts, the dread Shekinah, 
The quick response to prayer? 


O pitying Christ! reveal Thy gracious presence; 
Discerning faith bestow; 
Utter once more Thy strong, divine “Ephphatha !” 
And I shall hear and know. M. H. F. 
—The Christian Woman. 


MODERN PHARISEES. 
In others we are apt to see 
Their fai‘ings and their faults alone, 
And, like the ancient Pharisee, 
Forget and overlook our own! 


To all their virtues we are blind, 
Although they may possess far more 
Of real good than selfish we 
Will ever give them credit for! 


If God, as Scotland’s poet says, 
Would give us power ourselves to see, 
How small the faults of friends would seem! 
How great, alas! our own would be! 


—_—_-~er—_____ 


NATURE, 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor. 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
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Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarcely knowing if we wishto go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we 
know. —Longfellow. 
sical tenr 


“ FIRST DAY SCHOOL WORK AND NEEDS.” 


Read at Western Quarterly Union, held at West 
Grove, Chester co., Pa., 8th mo. 25:h, 1877. 


It not being the practice to have special 
meetings for the purpose, it seems left for our 
Quarterly “ Unions” to compare views in re- 
lation to the mission of First-day schools and 
the void they are needed to fill. 

Most persons will acknowledge that great 
deficiencies exist in the instruction afforded 
at many of our public and other schools, more 
especially in the neglect of what is termed 
“moral training,” which holds such intimate 
and practical relation, in the Quaker view, 
to true religious education. 

Now, to meet this deficiency of the schools 
(and of many homes also), and to supply a 
character of instruction in immediate demand, 
First-day schools have been established. 

These schools need to be so organized and 
occupied as to qualify by practical instruc- 
tion those entering life amidst the tempta- 
tions and blighting customs of the living 
present, to start safely, and to ‘‘ choose the 
good and eschew the evil” through life’s 
eventful journey. 

And the children mingling socially to- 
gether, eager to gain instruction, with that 
artless freedom and candor peculiar to the 
period of youth, unburdened by pressing 
cares, these schools, intelligently conducted, 
are destined to mould, not to sect, but to vir- 
tuous ways—might we not add, to religious 
lives—and to link them together socially in 
the bonds of intimate acquaintance of a life- 
moulding character. 

Who of us soon forgets school companions, 
or fails to feel an interest in faithful instruc- 
tors and those with whom we have shared 
the duties and recreations of youth’s impres- 
sible period? Methinks no friendships formed 
in after-life rest on such intimacy of knowl- 
edge of temperament and character; few are 
built upon such solid wealth of unreserved 
confidence. And truly do not the times call 
for multitudes of such youthful groups, to be 
well indoctrinated in sound and rational 
views of human life and its responsibilities? 

Earnest in the neglected province of moral 
culture in relation to the besetments of early 
life and the vices that burden modern society, 
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these schools would afford associated strength 
and practical encouragement to individual 
members in living out pure lives, disregarding 
popular but vicious customs. 

It is a much needed service, due to the 
cause of virtue and religion, to endeavor to 
bring to their support the influence of associ- 
ated example and action, for numbers give 
increased weight and assurance to individual 
convictions. An ennobling educational work 
certainly is to shape the dominant sentiment 
or the current ideas and fashion in a commu- 
nity on the side of right principles and vir- 
tuous conduct, instead of popular sentiment 
and custom upholding what not only squan- 
ders life, but degrades it. 

The service called for, while it is the prov- 
ince of the moral instructor, commends itself 
as worthy the earnest support of religious 
organizations. 

The friendly ties growing out of First-day 
school Jabors will serve to unite the pupils 
trained together as co-workers in matters of 
such vital importance to their well-being 
through life. 

To serve its true mission, education must 
forewarn the young against besetting dangers, 
train them to an intelligent observance of the 
physical laws of their being as Divine decrees, 
and thus fortify them against tampcring with 
current vices, which, in defiance of all past 
measures of reform, continue to strew the land 
With human wreck and to check true Chris- 
tian progress. 

That these temptations will be encountered 
is no matter of doubt, since the most destruc- 
tive vices remain so popular as everywhere 
to taint the social atmosphere. Hence it is 
unsafe to assume that because there are no 
obvious offenders amongst the children in our 
schools, therefore it is needless to devote 
any special attention to that parent vice, In- 
temperance, or the filthy and degrading 
habit, mostly ignorantly commenced in youth, 
the use of tobacco. 

Would not educators as well as religious 
instructors do well to conform to the circum- 
stances and needs of the present time, rather 
than limit their instructions to the history, 
events and traditions of ages long past, whose 
views corresponded to their stage of advance 
ment. During the later period, selfish and 
sensual interests have greatly multiplied the 
forms of intoxicating beverages, which are 
temptingly presented everywhere by endorse- 
ment of law. Science, affirmed by statistics 
of the fallen thousands in our charitable and 
criminal institutions, has shed increased light 
for the benefit of this age. Weighed down, 
as the highest interests of the race are, by 
this parent vice (and its ally, tobacco), worse 
than wasting seven hundred millions of dol- 


lars a year in the United States for drink, 
and sending some fifty to sixty thousand vic- 
tims annually to dishonored graves, does it 
not behoove us to strive to bring into the most 
effective use the knowledge evolved in later 
times, and render it serviceable to the youth 
attending our schools? Is it right to crowd 
it out of the allotted exercises, and thus fail 
to perform a share of the good work, now 
that the communities around are aroused to 
efforts to advance Temperance reform ? 

To parents and teachers we think it remains 
a vitally important matter in conducting our 
schools, to judge what subjects will profit the 
pupils most to give place to in the exercises 
of the several classes. 

To further this object is the aim of this 
communication. 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


Teachers and scholars are again at their 
desks. The true teacher, he who has not mis- 
taken his vocation, goes back to his duty pre- 
pared as before to deal fairly with childhood. 
He has not forgotten that he has been a 
child himself. He knows that the troublks of 
children are as mighty and depressing to 
them as are the life struggles to the busiest 
man of the world, and that it is his mission to 
sympathize with them and smooth them away. 
He remembers how bitter is ridicule to child- 
hood, and how terrible it is when its com- 
plaints are laughed at or made nothing of. 
He agrees with those who declare that school 
only is the place for school things, and that 
when the boy or girl leaves the school-house 
in the afiernoon, all of school should be left 
behind. It would be better if this belief was 
more general. It would make more earnest 
scholars and happier children. Every hour 
out of schoo] should be the child’s own, for 
his play, equally as important as his study, 
and for the very many things waiting his at- 
tention at home, the pigeons to feed, the ve- 
locipede to mend, the dolls to dress, the cou- 
sin to write to. It is, however, unfortunately 
the custom to send the books home with the 
children, with long lessons marked to be 
learned by the following morning, filling the 
little minds with the thought of them, so that 
the ghost of the multiplication table goes up 
into the pigeon house with the boy and shares 
the lap of the girl with the doll. The teacher, 
who is paid for teaching, throws the hardest 
share of his work upon the family at home. 
Father, mother, brother and sister must take 
turn about helping to find the places on the 
map and write the composition. Nor bas our 
ideal teacher forgotten that when he was a 
child the necessity of books and blackboards 
was not at all apparent to him. He does not, 
therefore, hope to show this necessity by the 
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“ruler” and “ keeping in,” and frowns and 


hard words. He knows that a smiling face 
and a pleasant word have more effect. Re- 
wards rather than punishments make up his 
policy. He aims to have the children love 
him, not fear and hate him. It is bright, 
clear minds you get into the school-room 
when the play hours have been actual play 
hours. It is healthier bodies the children 
have, and it is stronger men and more robust 
women they make when their little lives are 
not always heavy with school.— The Press. 





ITEMS. 


Severs heavy battles have been fought between 
the Turks and Russians, in which the former have 
been victorious. The losses on both sides were 
severe. 


Tue death of M. Thiers has caused a great sensa- 
tion in France. ‘On the morning of the 3d he was 
apparently in good health, and took his usual walk. 
After luncheon he felt symptoms of illness, which 
speedily developed into au apoplectic fit. He re- 
mained unconscious and died at six o’clock, appa- 
rently without pain. Noevent short of a coup d'etat 
or a communist rising could have created so pro- 
found an impression throughout France as will this. 
Its effect on the present political crisis cannot yet 
be properly weighed. 

The following is taken from the obituary column 
of the Public Ledger: ‘“‘ Louis Adolph Thiers, states- 
man and historian, was born at Marseilles, on the 
16th of April, 1797. He was of humble origin, his 
father, a locksmith, and his mother, the, daughter 
of a bankrupt cloth merchant, belonging to what is 
known in France as the bourgeoise or tradesman 
class. Through the influence of relatives of his 
mother, he was enabled to obtain, at the age of ten, 
a free scholarship in the Marseilles lycée ur collegi- 
ate school. At the age of eighteen he went to Aix, 
where he began the study of law, having for his 
classmate Mons. Mignet, for whom be formed a life- 
long attachment. 

“He was admitted to the barin 1820, but soon find- 


ing the law distasteful he determined to devote him- 
self to a political and literary career. He was in 
Paris in 1821, together with Mignet, struggling 
hard, night and day, to make a living with his pen. 
In November of that year, through the intervention 
of his compatriot, the celebrated Liberal orator, 
Manuel, Thiers obtained a position on the staff of 
Le Constitutionnel. Here began his literary and 
political life, and here he began first to show that 
wonderful power, that polished, firm style, that great 
versatility and that keen insight to men and mea- 
sures that marked his future career. 

“As a historian Mons. Thiers was conscientious 
and pains-taking. He made most voluminous notes, 
consulted the papers of the period of which he was 
writing, examined the reports of trials, looked into 
all the official reports, hunted up all sorts of old 
manuscripts, and spared no time or trouble to make 
himself a thorough master of his subject. So strong 
was this peculiarity with him that, at the time he 
began his history of the French Revolution, he made 
special studies in finance and war under Baron 
Louis in the former branch, and General Foy and 
Jomiui in the latter. His works show the result of 
this careful preparation, They abound with an in- 
finity of details, showing the mass of material the 
author is drawing upon, and are, withal, written in 
a style concise, clear and simple. As a politician, 
Mons. Thiers was distinguished for the frankness 
and positiveness with which he urged and enforced 
his convictions, and the promptness with which he 
resented interference with his views, and resigned 
office when overruled. His career was a long and 
difficult one, yet one marked with great honors. His 
greatest work was the restoration of France to 
peace and prosperity at the conclusion of the 
Franco-German war, and his labors in that direc- 
tion will ever live in the hearts of the French peo- 
ple. He was ambitious of power and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of a desired object.” 





NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
meet at West Philadelphia Meeting-house on Sixth- 
day evening, the 14th inst., at 7} o’clock. 

James H. Arxinson, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 10, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
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CuHolce qualities of butter are still in 
demand, but poor and medium grades 
are neglected. Fresh eggs, in crates, 
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| Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 18@ 21 | upon the market makes prices low for 
ccaciaininaatls 18@_ -19| both kinds. . 
Poultry—Chickens, perlb U@ 12 


Grapes are plenty; prime varieties 











Penna. g M 68 F,.....00ee000 ooeree lL I844@ Live FOwIs....s0.ssseseees + l11@ 12} command good prices. Hamburgs are 
PENNA. CM HS Curseseersersereenee 214@ Live DUCKS........0eeseeene 10@ 11 | quoted at 14@15c. per lb. The receipts 
Reading K Re m 7s ¢......... 101 @l102 Lard, prime,....ccsccseesee snes + 10@_ 11/| of peaches and other fall fruits are fall- 
« C.&I. debenture 7s 50 @ Live Calves, prime mile ing off, and prices better. 
“new convertible 7s. 54 @ ] _ PCT ID.......cceeeee seensapeoeneennns 5%@ 6%/| Wool continues in demand. 
Lehigh Navi 68 ’84.........4000 -104 @ | Live Cattle....... eve ow 4 @ 6 From the Jnquirer of this morning 
Lehigh Nav 6s gold In......... 81%4@ ors | Prime Shee 4 @ 5 |(Ninth month 11th) we quote as fol- 
Penngylvania Railroad 2854@ 30% | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | lows: 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 35 @ 36% | Potatoes, whi:e, per bbi....... 100@ 175| “here is a good demand for wheat 
Reading Railroad.............++ 16 @ 17% | Sweet, 6 wccceee 2 75@ 3 00 | atan advance of 2@3c. per bushel, but 
Minehill .........++ poueeenin ebeneen’ 454@ Peaches, per bskt.........0000 - 60@ 1 00 | the very slight receipts and offerings 
North Penna...-...c.ssecrererereee 39 @ | Apples, Yanan 30@ 75/ restrict business, Seles of 400 bushels 
Catawissa new pref..........00. 39 @ | Pears, “ choice,.... 1 00@ 2 00 | Western red at $1.38; 10,000 bush. No. 2 
Lehigh N&V-..rs eres esveeees 1944@ 20% | Grapes, per Ib............4+ eee 3@ 7| Western do.,in elevator and grain de- 
Pitts., Titusv. & Buff........... 8 @ 84} Watermelons, per 100.. - 6 00@12 00 | pot, at $1.42; 1,900 bush. Western am- 
18th & 15th St Pass RR....... 35 @ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 380@ 42 | ber, good to choice, at $1.483@$1.48; 400 
Girard Nat Bank - 4@ Feathers, choice live geese bush. Michigan white, fair, at $1.47, and 





Manufacturers’ Nat Bank... 


o» 2944@ 2934 © Western,...ccreesecceee 


; 38@ 44 
2734@ 275 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 10 @ 10% 
9%@ 10} 


400 bush. new good do., to arrive, very 
choice, at $1.55.” 
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This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “ The Singer Manufazturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
all others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 

them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the Great ae 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last Year sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, havin received four awards and a resolution of 
thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also inreducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


soldforsixT’, FMIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly sttended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia Office, 1106 Chestnut Street. 





FIRST PREMIUM:AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST, LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


MILES’ PREMIUM 


BAKING /POWDER. 


THE PERFECTION_OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 





It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is. the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. 

Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM, It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, — as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challenge them to the test. p J f 

MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder. 


Gentlemen: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Philadelphia Home for [nfants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. MRS, E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
“«S. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. | ‘*  V. C. SWEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 





Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
DRY ROGERS’ IN POWDER 


THE 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. | 
at ; ; . Ne 
During the past twenty-five years it has given universal Ns AG, - 
satisfaction =a pleasant Aperiont. It is the best medicine Ss E oe <4 a 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all aot 2 —— + = 
complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the bloc d and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, 
New York City 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
ee 
CARPETINGS. —MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. —MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
MA TTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 


softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 











— washing properties, and is equally suited for the 
th, nursery and general toilet. It is delightfully per- 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. Regis- 
tered in Patent Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 


33 North Second Bt.. Phila. McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 
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MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


’ OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. VOl ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 7 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN 


Insures nst Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 28 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


RiW WOOD, V. Bree” «| TSB OHAPMAR: Bee 
PELICAW PELICAN GUANO. 


A valuable Sea Fowl deposit 
from South America, rich in 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 


SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
me Qualites = gd per 

on. u strictly main- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
: 531 ARCH &t, Philadelphia. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAEBKER, 
No. 5465 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 














a good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE, - 


Will be sold at Public Sale Fourth day, 17th of 
Tenth month next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, 
good buildings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw 
Mill, situate on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster 
county, Penna. 1} miles from Friends’ Meeting, 
Little Britain. Also another farm of 130 acres, good 
land, in same valley, half a mile from same meet- 
ing. For particulars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 

Goshen P. O. 





Farniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS. ~- 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


J” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


CHANDELIERS - 
And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
: Bensesenel Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SEN SRLILAAL AR 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERYTHING Senta, i= lements, Machi* 


izers. 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
A. B. COHU, 


197 Warzr Sr., N. Y 
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CUR NEW FALL STOCK 


At Prices Lower than ever before offered, 
COMPRISING: 


Bombazines, Brown Mohairs, Milanges, 3734 cents. 
onnas, 37)4 cents,, 
ixed Mohairs, 25 cents. 


Merinos and Cashm I . ] 
pee a - eres all prices. Also a full line of 


Just received our New Shawl Merino in choice qualities 
and Colors. 


Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Caps. 
Materials of all kinds. ae 


Linen Handkerchiefs, ready hemmed, 1214 cents. 
A full line of Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear. 
Unbleached Table Linens, 33, 45, 50, 62, 75, 8724 and $1.00. 
Also an elegant line of Bleached Goods, from 50 cents up. 
P. 8.—A fresh invoice of Black Silks @ 30 per cent. lower 
than ever before solid. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 


Tus best is always cheapest in the end. In noth- 
ing is this old maxim more truly verified than in 
the use of Pyle’s justly celebrated 0. K. SOAP. 

Sold by grocers everywhere. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
* PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Friznps’ Boox Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
“ 706 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. By mail, 
$1.10. A liberal discount to dealers. Friends are 
requested to send in their orders. 


HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 








A general supervision of properties if required. 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVIOK, 
Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 
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$,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 
Published by G. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 


WARMLY INDORSED BY 
Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whit- 
tier, Willis. Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than ? 
a © Presidents, and the best American and Enropean 
olars. 

Contains ONE FIFTH more matter than any ather, the 
smaller type giving much more on & page. 

Contains 3, illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

(Le LOOK AT the three pictures of a Sip, on e 
1761, these alone illustrate the meaning of more than igo 
wanes _ terms far better than they can be defined i 
words. 

More than copies have been placed in the 
public sche ee aoe States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 
30 different States. 

as about 10,000 words and meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 1QQ years of literary labor, and is sev- 
eral years later than any other large Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is QQ times as great 
as the Sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

‘* August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Government 
Printing-Office is Websters Unabridged.” 

Is it not rightly claimed that.WessreR is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. — 


12-CENT ZEPHYR. 








This Zephyr which sells at twelve cents Per ° is 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is a ffidntly shaded 
in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, and very 
popular for crocheting and knitting purposes. It is freely 
used in ne carriage afghans, shawls, sacques, g!oves, 
leggings, ete. /t is put up in good honest ounce hanks, the pur- 


chaser receiving twice as much Zeph as when 
buying the nominal ounce layer of European Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 


S. E. corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADBELPHIA, 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO, 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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COOPER & CONARD, 


RETAILERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


—DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SHAWLS, COTTONS,— 
—LINENS, BLANKETS, CLOAKINGS,— 
—CLOAKS, GLOVES, &C.— 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS A SPECIALTY. 


INCLUDING 


THIBET HYMALAYAN _ 
me | SHAWLS gece 
"BOUND SHAWLS AND BINDING. 


COOPER «& CONARD, 
S. E. Corner NINTH and MARKET STREETS, 


FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED a 


MILES’ 


BAKING 


THE PERFECTION,OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE, 


It is wy Cpe Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 

One teaspoonful! of MILES’ PREMIUM will go Cortner than three of any other Powder. 
lay makes no eae with MILES’ PR MIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it wy ~~ convenience of oe rauibeanak This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 


challenge them to the 
MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 


teed or aoaae refunded. 


| 
READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: s 


To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder. . 


GanriemEn: We, the unders aigped ladies, conhected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Phil elphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 47th Street. MRS. E _REMICK 924 North, Second Street. 
‘ * '§. §. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. WEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 


Ts wt INVALID RECLINING 
LAT HES Fem aad at a ROLLING CHAIRS, 


rdware s, Tor a for Ama- 

teurs ‘carpenters, machinists and mechan- 

c8 of alf trades. Send for catalogue and state what 
kind of tools o ‘machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, “iis 


No, 607 Market Street, Philadelphia. FOLDING CHAIR C0., NEW HAVEN, OT. 
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mal schools had pail the State ten times over 
for what had been expended. There was no 
efficient system of public instruction without 
norma! schools.— Inquirer. 





SHOW US THE FATHER. 


My little nestling ever in the gloaming 
Goes to his downy bed, 

And so had never seen the starry splendor, 
By night above him spread, 


Till in my arms, to-night, be watched the pageant 
With wide and solemn eyes; 

Saw hidden bands light up with golden censers, 
The twilight of the skies. f 


‘‘ Who does it all?” be cried, in eager rapture; 
And low, as one who prays, 
I led the little soul out towards its Maker 
By slow and reverent ways. 


When, with quick impulse, his dear voice rang 
skyward, 
Awed by no doubt or fear, 
*‘ How do you do, dear God, up there in heaven ? 
Speak to me if you hear.” 


Then for his answer, silent, rapt, attentive, 
Waited the trustful child ; 

How could I fail to share his sweet expectancy? 
I chided not, nor smiled ; 


But drew at last the dear head close to me, 

And sought to teach aright 
His grieving heart and mine, the old, old lesson, 
“ We walk by faith, not sight.” 


Ah, often I too cry to the cold heavens, 
And long for word or sign ; 

Where dost Thou hide Thyself, O God my Father ? 
Speak to this soul of mine! E 


Where are the angel hosts who once descended 
The mystic golden stair? 

The miracles, the gifts, the dread Shekinah, 
The quick response to prayer? 


O pitying Christ! reveal Thy gracious presence; 
Discerning faith bestow; 
Utter once more Thy strong, divine ““Epbphatha !” 
And I shall hear and know. M. H. F. 
—The Christian Woman. 





a 


MODERN PHARISEES. 
In others we are apt to see 
Their fai‘ings and their faults alone, 
And, like the ancient Pharisee, 
Forget and overlook our own! 


To all their virtues we are blind, 
Although they may possess far more 
Of real good than selfish we 
Will ever give them credit for! 


If God, as Scotland’s poet says, 
Would give us power ourselves to see, 
How. small the faults of friends would seem! 
How great, alas! our own would be! 


——-~<er —___ 


NATURE, 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor. 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
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Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may po, pl 
him more; ; " 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarcely knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the wha 


know. — Longfellor, 
—- 


“ FIRST DAY SCHOOL WORK AND NEEIs” 


Read at Western Quarterly Union, held at y, 
Grove, Chester co., Pa., 8th mo. 25:h, 1871, 


It not being the practice to have spec 
meetings for the purpose, it seems left for 
Quarterly “ Unions ” to compare views in 
lation to the mission of First-day schools ay 
the void they are needed to fill. 

Most persons will acknowledge that gre 
deficiencies exist in the instruction afforde 
at many of our public and other schools, mor 
especially in the neglect of what is terme 
“moral training,” which holds such intim 
and practical relation, in the Quaker yi 
to true religious education. 

Now, to meet this deficiency of the scho 
(and of many homes also), and to supply 
character of instruction in immediate demant 
First day schools have been established. 

These schools need to be so organized a1 
occupied as to qualify by practical instru 
tion those entering life amidst the tempt 
tions and blighting customs of the livia 
present, to start safely, and to “ choose th 
good and eschew the evil” through life 
eventful journey. 

And the children mingling socially t 
gether, eager to gain instruction, with tha 
artless freedom and candor peculiar to th 
period of youth, unburdened by presi 
cares, these schools, intelligently conductedj 
are destined to mould, not to sect, but to vi 
tuous ways—might we not add, to religion 
lives—and to link them together socially 
the bonds of intimate: acquaintance of 8 life 
moulding character. 

Who of us soon forgets school companions 
or fails to feel an interest in faithful instree 
tors and those with whom we have shared 
the duties and recreations of youth’s impré 
sible period? Methinks no friendships formel 
in after-life rest on such intimacy of knowl- 
edge of temperament and character; few art 
built upon such solid wealth of un 
confidence. And truly do not the times call 
for multitudes of such youthful groups, to be 
well indoctrinated in sound and rath 
views of human life and its responsibilities? 

Earnest in the neglected province of m 
culture in relation to the besetments of early 
life and the vices that burden modern society, 
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schools would afford associated strength 
; practical encouragement to individual 
sbers in living out pure lives, disregarding 
ular but vicious customs. 
tis a much needed service, due to the 
ue of virtue and religion, to endeavor to 
ing to their support the influence of associ- 
j example and action, for numbers give 
eased weight and assurance to individual 
nyictions. An ennobling educational work 
riainly is to shape the dominant sentiment 
the current ideas and fashion in a commu- 

on the side of right principles and vir- 
us conduct, instead of popular sentiment 
jcustom upholding what not only squan- 
ms life, but degrades it. 
The service called for, while it is the prov- 
~of the moral instructor, commends itself 
worthy the earnest support of religious 
yanizations. 
The friendly ties growing out of First-day 
ol labors will serve to unite the pupils 
ined together as co-workers in matters of 
ch vital importance to their well-being 
reugh life. 

To serve its true mission, education must 

warn the young against besetting dangers, 
nia them to an intelligent observance of the 
ical laws of their being as Divine decrees, 
i thus fortify them against tampcring with 
nt vices, which, in defiance of all past 
ures of reform, continue to strew the land 

ith human wreck and to check true Chris- 
progress. , : 

That these temptatione will be encountered 

no matter of doubt, since the most destruc- 
evices remain so popular as everywhere 

taint the social atmosphere. Hence it is 

fe to assume that because there are no 
rious offenders amongst the children in our 
thools, therefore it is needless to devote 

y special attention to that parent vice, In- 
mperance, or the filthy and degrading 
abit, mostly ignorantly commenced in youth, 

use of tobacco. 

Would not educators as well as religious 
itructors do well to conform to the circum- 
ances and needs of the present time, rather 
hau limit their instructions to the history, 

nis and traditions of ages long past, whose 
tiews corresponded to their stage of advance 
nent. During the later period, selfish and 
wosual interests have greatly multiplied the 
forms of intoxicating beverages, which are 
tmptingly presented everywhere by endorse- 
ment of law. Science, affirmed by statistics 
the fallen thousands in our charitable and 
trminal institutions, has shed increased light 
fir the benefit of this age. Weighed down, 
& the highest interests of the race are, by 

parent vice (and its ally, tobacco), worse 
wasting seven hundred millions of dol- 
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lars a year in the United States for drink, 
and sending some fifty to sixty thousand vic- 
tims annually to dishonored graves, does it 
not behoove us to strive to bring into the most 
effective use the knowledge evolved in later 
times, and render it serviceable to the youth 
attending our schools? Is it right to crowd 
it out of the allotted exercises, and thus fail 
to perform a share of the good work, now 
that the communities around are aroused to 
efforts to advance Temperance reform ? 

To parents and teachers we think it remains 
a vitally important matter in conducting our 
schools, to judge what subjects will profit the 
pupils most to gre place to in the exercises 
of the several classes. 


To further this object is the aim of this 
J. H. J. 


communication. 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


Teachers and scholars are again at their 
desks. The true teacher, he who has not mis- 
taken his vocation, goes back to his duty pre- 
pared as before to deal fairly with childhood. 
He has not forgotten that he has been a 
child himself. He knows that the troubl:s of 
children are as mighty and depressing to 
them as are the life struggles to the busiest 
man of the world, and that it is his mission to 
sympathize with them and smooth them away. 

e remembers how bitter is ridicule to child- 
hood, and how terrible it is when its com- 
ee are laughed at or made nothing of. 

e agrees with those who declare that school 
only is the place for school things, and that 
when the boy or girl leaves the school-house 
in the afiernoon, all of school should be left 
behind. It would be better if this belief was 
more general. It would make more earnest 
scholars and happier children. Every hour 
out of school should be the child’s own, for 
his play, equally as important as his study, 
and for the very many things waiting his at- 
tention at home, the pigeons to feed, the ve- 
locipede to mend, the dolls to dress, the cou- 
sin to write to. It is, however, unfortunately 
the custom to send the books home with the 
children, with long lessons marked to be 
learned by the following morning, filling the 
little minds with the thought of them, so that 
the ghost of the multiplication table goes up 
into the pigeon house with the boy and shares 
the lap of the girl with the doll. The teacher, 
who is paid for teaching, throws the hardest 
share of his work upon the family at home. 
Father, mother, brother and sister must take 
turn about helping to find the places on the 
map and write the composition. Nor bas our 
ideal teacher forgotten that when he was a 
child the necessity of books and blackboards 
was not at all apparent io him. He not, 
therefore, hope to show this necessity by the 
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“ruler” and “ keeping ip,” and frowns and | 
hard words. He knows that a smiling face 
and a pleasant word have more effect. Re- 
wards rather than punishments make up his 
policy. He aims to have the children love 
him, not fear and hate him. It is bright, 
clear minds you get into the school-room 
when the play hours have been actual play 
hours. It is healthier bodies the children 
have, and it is stronger men and more robust 
women they make when their little lives are 
not always heavy with school.— The Press. 





ITEMS. 


Severat heavy battles have been fought between 
the Turks and Russians, in which the former have 
been victorious. The losses on both sides were 
severe. 


Tue death of M. Thiers has caused a great sensa- 
tion in France. “ On the morning of the 3d he was 
apparently in good health, and took his usual walk. 
After luncheon he felt symptoms of illness, which 
speedily developed into an apopleciic fit. He re- 
mained unconscious and died at six o’clock, appa- 
rently without pain. No event short of a coup d'etat 
or a communist rising could have created so pro- 
found an impression throughout France as will this. 
Its effect on the present political crisis cannot yet 
be properly weighed. 

The following is taken from the obituary column 
of the Public Ledger: ‘‘ Louis Adolph Thiers, states- 
man and historian, was born at Marseilles, on the 
16th of April, 1797. He was of humble origin, his 
father, a locksmith, and his mother, the daughter 
of a bankrupt cloth merchant, belonging to what is 
known in France es the dourgeoise or tradesman 
class. Through the influence of relatives of his 
mother, he was enabled to obtain, at the age of ten, 
a free scholarship in the Marseilles lycée or collegi- 
ate school. At the age of eighteen he went to Aix, 
where he began the study of law, having for his 
classmate Mons. Mignet, for whom Le formed a life- 
long attachment. 

“‘He was admitted to the barin 1820, but soon find- 
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ing the law distasteful he determined to deyot, hi 
self to a political and literary career, fe Was 
Paris in 1821, together with Mignet, strug 
hard, night and day, to make a living with his, 
In November of that year, through the intoryeny 
of his compatriet, the celebrated Liberal Oratg 
Manuel, Thiers obtained a position on the sig 
Le Constitutionnel. Here began his literary 
political life, and here he began first to showy 
wonderful power, that polished, firm style, that or 
versatility and that keen insight mto men and pa 
sures that marked bis future career. 

“As a historian Mons. Thiers was conscientig 
and pains-taking. He made most voluminons poy 
consulted the papers of the period of which be 
writing, examined the reports of trials, looked jy 
all the official reports, hunted up all sorts of g 
manuscripts, and spared no time or trouble to y 
himseif a thorough master of his subject. So str 
was this peculiarity with him that, at the time 
began his history of the French Revolution, hem 
special studies in finance and war under 2 
Louis in the former branch, and General Poy 
Jomini in the latter. His works show the result 
this careful preparation. They abound with anj 
finity of details, showing the mass of material 
author is drawing upon, and are, withal, written 
a style concise, clear and simple. As a politic; 
Mons. Thiers was distinguished for the frankne 
and positiveness with which he urged and enfo 
his convictions, and the promptness with which 
resented interference with his views, and resigr 
office when overruled. His career was a long 
difficult one, yet one marked with great honors. # 
greatest work was the restoration of France 
peace and prosperity at the conclusion of 
Franco-German war, and his labors in that dir 
tion will ever live in the hearts of the French p 
ple. He was ambitious of power and indefatigat 
in the pursuit of a desired object.” 








je 
NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia First-day School Union wi 
meet at West Philadelphia Meeting-bouse on Sixt 
day evening, the 14ta inst., at 74 o'clock. 

James H. Arxivsoy, Clerk 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 10, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 


















| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 








Cuoice qualities of butter are still 
demand, but poor and medium gra 
|are neglected. Fresh eggs, in cri 






BONA... ccoccocnccccccsowe: -10814@1035¢ Delaware avenue. meet with ready sales at fui! quotatio 
State 6s 2d series -10244@ Subject to Market fluctuations. Chickens, both old and young,! 
Cincinnati T—30s...... -104°4@ Buiter, Prints, per. 22@ 24 | plentyand dull. Sma’! spring chick 
Pittsburg 7s water loa -103%@ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “* 16@ 18 | are unsaleable. 

City 6s new 13 @113% South Ohio & Ind... “ 16@ 18 Fat sheep are in fair request. 
City 68 Oid.........006..-. 107 @107%, | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 21@ 24/| The large crop of potatoes thro 
Belvidere Del., 2d m 6s....... 100 @ | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... ~ 18@ 21/| upon the market makes prices low 
Camden & Amboy 6-~ °89...... lll @ Western, extra...........00 ue 19 | both kinds. 

Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis 7s..... 714%@ 72. | Poultry\Chickens, per lb. 11 12| Grapes are plenty; prime varie 
PeNDA. FM 65 F....-0..eeeereeere 108 Live FOwIS......0-.ceesee - lI@ 12| command good prices. Hamburgs 
PeDDA. € I 68 C.....eeeseeneerenee 14@ Live DUckS........esssesseene “4 11 | quoted at 14@165e. per Ib. The rece! 
Reading R Rc m 7s ¢......... 101 @102 | Lard, prime,............c000 co a 11 | of peaches and other fall fruits are! 

“« “C, &L debenture 7s 50 @ | Live Calves, prime mile ing off, and prices better. 

“ new convertible 7s. 544 @ |’ ROT Nidictnciecvclecbecnenseesiion 54@ 6% Wool continues in demand. 
Lehigh Navi 68 '84............«. 104 @ | Live Caitle...... 4@6 From the Jnquirer of this mors 
Lehigh Nav 6s gold in......... 8744@ 8744 | Prime ee 4 6 /|(Ninth month 11th) we quote # 
Penneylvania Railroad........ 2854@ 3074 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 4 00 | lows: 

Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 35 @ 364 | Potatoes, whi'e, per bbi....... 1 1 75 “There is a good demand for 
Reading Railroad -16 @ 17%! Sweet, “ 2 75@ 3 00 | atan advance a 2@3c. per bushel, 
Minehil . 44@ Peaches, per bskt. . 80@ 1 00| the very slight receipts and 
North Penna........ - 39 @ Apples, oS; see . 80@ 75 | restrict business, Sales of 400 bas 
Catawissa new pre .30 @ | Pears, « ~ eh . 1 00@ 2 00 | Western red at $1.38; 10,000 bush.) 
Lehigh Nav........... - 1944@ 20% | Grapes, per Ib...........+-+ - 8@  17| Western do.,in elevator and 
Pitts., Titusy. & Buff........... 8 @ 834 | Watermelons, per 100......... 6 CO@12 00 | pot, at $1.42; 1,900 bush. Weetera 
13th & 15th St Pass K R....... 35 @ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 30@ 42 or, good to choice, at $1.43@$148; 
Girard Nat Bank................. 604@ gnamere, choice live geese 44 | bush. Michigan white, fair, at $147, 
Manufacturers’ Nat Bank... 275¢@ 275% | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 10 10% 400 bush. new good do., to arrive," 
Ls Co N AMC. ...cceesseeeseceees 29 208 $  Western,...000 9344@ 10 | choice, at $1.55.” 


